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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ises ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE THEOLOGIES AND THE REFORMS- 
Numeser 11. 
Review anp Conciuvsion. 

We have now traced, as we haye been able, some of the 
relations subsisting between the Theologies and the reforms. 
Such, we conceive, is the bearing of the different Theologies 
upon the main points of the controversy between the Con- 
servatists and the Radicals. Ofthe many reflections sug- 


gested by it,we name but a few. 

1, Those who profess to believe the Orthodox Theology 
of our Pilgrint Fathers, can have no excuse for not being 
Radical Reformers.—If that Theology be true, their faith, 
if without corresponding works, is dead, being alone—lf 


the teachers of that Creed, expect the credit of being hon- 
est and.intelligent in their own belief of it, or if they wish 
to transmit its belief to posterity, they must become Radi- 
cal Abolitionists—Radical Reformers—and claim the name 
of Radical, as Synonymous with Orthodox. 

2. If Radical Reformers would remainsuch, if they would 
have a rational foundation for their Radicalism, they would 
do better to study reverently the Orthodox Theology, than 
to utter light sneers at it. It is but a heedless axe-man, 
that attempts cutting off the branch he is standing upon. 

3. Reformers who take Radical ground, without having 
any corresponding radical theology to stand upon, and even 
while adhering to theologies of a lax, moderate, anti-radi- 
cal character, may well challenge special admiration and 
notice. They deserve, in some respects, the more credit for 
their reformatory position and labors. They put to shame 
those, who, while professing the most Radical Theology 
conceivable, persist in maintaining the mosi lax and latitu- 
dinarian positions in morals. 

4. If any one inquires how such phenomena are to be ac- 
counted for, we answer, that the humane instincts and natu- 
ral sympathies of some men are better than their Theolo- 
gies. And if it be then asked, why humane instincts and 
natural sympathies are not sufficient without any Theologies 
at all, we answer, it is proved by reasonand observation, that 
mere humane instincts and natural sympathies do not lay a 
firm and enduring basis for moral reformations. They can. 
not be relied upon, in great exigencies or for any great 
length of time, or when guidance, as well as impulse is 
needed Man is a rational and a religious being. Conse- 
quently he cannot rise, permanently, higher, than his ration- 
al beliefs and religious convictions. When he discovers 
that these fail him, and when his mere instincts and sympa- 
thies break down, (as they must) under the combined weight 
of adverse convictions, and of the opposition he encounters, 
he settles down into quietism and Conservatism of course 
Instances of the kind are already to be noticed as the result 
of ardent, sympathetic instincts, esposing moral reforms 
without a basis of religious beliefs sufficient to rest upon. 





-5. Theologies and Philosopies of some sort, intelligent, 
earnest men must, and will have, while they continue to be 
rational and religious beings. And it is of vast importance 
that their beliefs and convictions should correspond with 
the positions they ought to occupy,and the work they under- 
take to perform. Reformers must have Theologies that justi- 
fy and sustain their Reformatory efforts, and measures, or 
they cannot themselves, stand firm, nor attract around them 
firm men. Jnstability, inconsistency, dubious expedients, and 
spasmodic, instead of steady patient efforts, arise, as in many 
well-known instances, from the want of an unwavering be- 
lief in the only Theology that can warrant or support Radical 
Reforms. When Radical Reformers, run off, into secondary 
and side issues, instead of sticking to the main, the true issue, 
it is often owing very much to this cause. And when Radical 
Reformers are tempted by circumstances to swerve, they 
almost uniformly resort to the lax Theologies, to find excuses. 

6. As to the nominal Orthodox, who oppose Reforms, 
stand aloof from them, or act as Conservatists, with timidity 
and compromise, in the ranks of Reformers, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand their case. One single phrase—an Or- 
thodox phrase—“the sin of unbelief,” lies at the bottom of 
the difficulty. Orthodox as they may be in their heads (and 
the Orthodox justly claim that Satan himself, is thus Ortho- 
dox) they fail to “believe in their hearts’”—{another Ortho- 
dox phrase)—or their “faith is feeble, unsteady, wavering, 
—and so they allow theoretical unbelievers, errorists, and 
skepties, to go beyond them in making practical applica- 
tions to slavery, of the doctrines of their own creed. Yes! 
And then call them “infidels” and heritics, in some instan- 
ces, for so doing ! 

7. Wisdom is justified of all her children. But mere specu- 
lative belief, though joined with profession, is not wisdom. 
It is the foolish, not the wise man who, hearing the ah 
“doeth it not” thus building “his house on the sand.” 
wise man, builds his house on the rock, by doing according 
to the truths he has been taught. The most mischievous, 
the most guilty,“ unbelief” of the times, is that of those who 
“say and do not.” Such are the professors of radical re- 
formatory church creeds, who refuse to become radical re- 
formers. 

8. It needs no spirit of prophecy to warrant these three 
predictions :—First. The Orthodox or Evangelical Church 
creeds of this country will soon lose their foothold among 
us, unless they are rescued from the guardianship of moral 
cowards, who have merely learned their creeds, by rote, 
and know nothing of their practical value ; and unless they 
are expounded by teachers who experimentally know them, 
aud who will boldly wield them against the strong holds of 
Satan, in the battles of radical reform.—Serconp. Reformers 
who cling to the lax or so-called liberal Theologies, will 
ultimately adopt lax ethics, and will be diverted from real 
reforms, to run after some of the sham reforms that are 
already becoming rife.—Tuirp. If the radical reforms in 
respect to Intemperance, Slavery &¢., are to be carried on 
as moral reforms, to their successful completion, it must be 
by reformers like those of former times, of whom we have 
already spoken ; men whose reformatory labors were the 
fruits of their faith, whose beliefs were the basis of their 
works, whose theology was in keeping with their ethics. 
These are the Reformers who have made their mark on the 
race. Such a Reformer was Christ, the Prince and Lord of 
them all. 

These Reformers never contradicted, but enforced, their 
exhortations, by their creeds, or beliefs. While urging 
radical Reforms, they did not deny, but affirmed, that “the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.” In laying “the axe at 
the root of the tree” they did not deny, but affirmed that 
“every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, shall be hewn 
down and cast into the fire’—* where their worm dieth not, 
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and the fire is not quenched.” While declaring the inher- 
ent sinfulness of particular practices, they never denied but 
affirmed that “they that commit such things are worthy of 
death” being “enemies of God by wicked works”—never 
intimating that all wrong action is a mere mistake, a calam- 
ity, the accident of circumstances! While exhorting to im- 
mediate and unconditional repentance for some particular 
sins, they did not deny but affirmed the same duty in re- 
spect to all sins—never teaching that all moral transforma- 
tions must be gradual, nor deriding sudden conversions as 
absurd and impossible, While vindicating the inviolable 
claims of Truth and Righteousness, in opposition to moral 
compromises, they never quarrelled with, but approved, the 
penal sanctions of moral law, without which, the Great 
Law-giver would himself become the Prince and patron of 
moral compromise. While rebuking classes of transgress- 
ors as monsters of wickedness, and denouncing the just 
judgments of God against them, they did not, in the next 
breath, construe all transgressions into mere childish blun- 
ders, and cry out against the doctrine that “God is angry 
with the wicked.” They did not deny, but affirmed, that 
“the Lord cometh with ten, thousands of his saints, to exe- 
cute judgment” upon them, While calling sinners to re- 
pentance, they did not forget to repent of their own s:ns, 
and implore the Divine forgiveness, While using moral 
agitation against great national sins, refusing to substitute 
for this any projects to remove the evil by mere changes of 
circumstances or location, or by motives of mere profit and 
loss, or of making money, they did not deny, but affirmed 
the necessity of a Radical moral transformation, never put- 
ting in place of this, a philosophy that resolves moral. char- 
acter into the effect of circumstances, and prescribes mere 
physical or circumstantial remedies for moral diseases. 
While warring with principalities and powers, against the 
discovered nor taught that there are no such mighty powers 
of moral eyil to contend against—that there is no such be- 
ing as Satan to devise evil, or to tempt men, that men are 
not tempted by indwelling corruption and depravity, nor 
“drawn away by their own lusts and enticed.” On the con- 
trary, they believed and taught that “the hearts of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil” and that their adver- 
sary, the Devil, goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour.” They found their warfare a reality, and 
were not ignorant of the devices of the enemy. 

And therefore, they did not go forth in their own strength 
nor without reliance on an infinitely wise and Almighty 
being, who had promised to crown their efforts with sue- 
cess, in the ultimate establishment of Truth, Righteousness, 
and peace in the earth. 
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A Faneral Sermon for Capt. John Brown. 
BY RBV. L. P. FROST. 
Pastor of the ar reer Church, in China, Wyoming Co. 
.¥. 


Delivered December 11th, and Published by Request. 
CONCLUDED ] 
Mar. X., 34 & 39:—* Think not that I am come to send 


peace on earth: I come not to send peace, but a sword.” 
“ He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his 
life for my sake, shall find it.” 

2.—It is never a wise thing, practically, to yield an iotaof 
right principle for the sake of allaying any amount of op- 
position, or avoiding any kind or degree of danger. 

We hear a great deal about this being a practical age, 
and about practical men. Whatdo we mean? What 4s it 
to be practical? Surely that is most practical which, in the 
nature and constitution of things, directly and most legiti- 
mately tends to produce a desired effect! Robert Fulton 





was @ practical man ; and he finally conquered all obsta- 














ton the same. fe ’ 
What would any scientific man im the world think to be 
told that, in order to obtain results of the greatest 


value, he must abate somewhat from strictly correct princi- | ry 


ples? I know it is not generally realized that, on this point 
the same rule bolds. in morals, as in physical science. The 
world, even of good men, seem not to have learned this. 
But why should it not be so? Is not the God of nature the 
Gods of morals also? And is not moral science by far the 
more important of the two? Yea, what is the great object 
and end of nature, but to teach and illustrate morals ? 

If it is success weare after, and*if the question of being 
practical is to be answered by referance to results, then, by 
all analogy of argument, and by all the weight there is ina 
right theory, I claim that it must always be a great mistake, 
practically, to yield any amount of right principle under the 
pressure of any degree of opposition, or to get relief from 
any exposure. 

But it is customary, on such points, to quote authority : 
and great namesofien have great weight. I have one.— 
Jesus Christ says, “ He that findeth his life shall lose it ; 
and he that loseth his life, for my sake, shall find it.” I 
take it, Jesus Christ knew, as well as any one, what is prac- 
tical in morals ; and he has told us that success lies in the 
line of right principles. 

John Brown adopted the theory of “ armed intervention, ” 
—a theory that has certainly been very popular among the 
great names, and with the people, of this country ; and if 
that theory be right, we are sure it cannot easily be shown 
that John Brown sinned against right principles! And, as 
for his scheme being practical, we shall have to wai', before 
deciding that, till we see what influence it finally has to- 
wards overthrowing slavery! Judging from present appear- 
ances, it would seem to be, under the superintending hand 
of Providence, the master stroke of the age. 

3.—It is not the worst thing, by far, that can happen to 
a man, to lose his life. It depends altogether upon circum- 
stances whether it is best to preserve it or to give it up. The 
general opinion of the world on this pointis very errone- 
ous. Beyond question, most persons think altogether too 
much of their own lives. It is not often, now-a.days, that 
we see a man as ready and willing to give it up as was 
John Brown. In this man, as he stands before his judges, 
justifying himself for what he has done, and declaring that 
he is ready to die for it, we have revived, among living men, 
the almost extinct idea that there are things more valuable 
than a few more days of life ! 

With the dead body of this man swinging before our eyes, 
on the gallows, we can believe that there have such men 
actually lived as Daniel, and the three worthies, and Paul, 
and thousands of others that we read about—men who have 
laid down their lives for an abstract principle ! 

Oh no ! John Brown has not failed—the worst thing has 
nothappened to him. That gallows has only given bim a 
tongue with which he will plead, in the ears of this nation, 
for the slave, and for the rights of conscience, more power- 
fully than any living man. This slavery cursed and slavery 
loving nation will say that John Brown has lost his life; 
but Jesus Christ says he has found it. 

He must needs be avery poor soldier for Christ, anda 
very unreliable defender of the truth, who thinks more of 
his life than he does of his Savior. When would the allied 
forces have conquered Sevastopol, if the soldiers had careful- 
ly avoided exposing their lives? And if, in an earthly army 
it is counted worse to desert, or run away than to die, what, 
shall we say of those who profess to be Soldiers of Christ! 
Is death the worst thing that can happen to them ? Or, 
does it depend upon latitude and longitude ? 

When missionaries have been killed and eaten by savages, 
the whole christian world have eulogised their devotion and 
their steadfastness. Is it a different thing when a man dies 

for the gospel on this side of the water ? 

Neyer will the truth be maintained as it should be, and 
never will Christ’s religion fill the world, till we have arace 
of men who are not afraid to die for principle. Every 
church member in the land ought to be as ready to die for 
abstract principle as wasJohn Brown. Oh! if, to-day, all 
the members of the American church were as true to prin- 
ciple and as ready to sacrifice for the truth, as was John 
Brown, we should very soon see a different state of things. 





cles, by adhering strictly to principles! and Sir Isaac New- |i 
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To deny the truth—to compromise right principle—to a- 
void obloquy, or persecution in any form, by perjuring our 
conscience—isa worse thing infinitely than todie. He who, 
under the stress of any temptation parts with the integrity 
of his soul, has suffered a much greater loss than if he had 
died in the struggle. 

All the men of thisnation who have bowed themselves 
down before this huge Molock of oppression that is now set 
up in the land, have lost more than John Brown. Nobody 
need weep for John Brown ; but how shall we feel for the 
thousands of living men who walk among us, carrying in 
their bosoms perjured souls ?—the thousands who, for one 
reason or another. have been false to all the ideas of right 
and truth ; and have sold themselves to build up oppres- 
sion ? 

You say John Brown lost his life ; but what have those 
men lost who sat on the jury and condemned him to death ? 
and what has every man in the nation Jost, who can say that 
John Brown deserved such a fate? We know who are the 
criminals, when the case is tried before the courts of this na- 
tion ; but who do you think will stand in the criminal’s box, 
and receive the sentence of condemnation, when the case 
is finally adjudicated before the great white throne. 

[Here was introduced John Brown’s last letter to his fam- 
ily, and the incident of his stopping to kiss the black child 
as he came out the door of his prison, on his way totho 
scaffold .] 

And now, with this revelation of the heart of this man be- 
fore us, I ask each one of you if you do not feel and believe 
that John Brown though he died on a gallows, has a much 
better prospect of eternal life than any of the mass of liv- 
ing men who are to-day helping to uphold American slave- 
ry? Christ told the “daughters of Jersualem” not to weep 
for him, but for themselves and their children. And so I 
feel to-day. Jobn Brown is safe ; but whatis to become of 
the slavery loving people of this naation? John Brown has 
proved his faith by his works, and has gone to his reward; 
but what is to become of the priest and Levites, and the pol- 
iticians of this nation, who yet find an excuse for “passing 
bye on the other side, and leaving the slave in his chains. 

4.—Finally, the doctrine of this text applies to nations, as 
well as to individuals ; and the existing state of things in 
this nation, to-day, illustrates it very forcibly. 


It is God’s rule with nations to test, repeatedly and severe- 
ly, their allegiance to the principles of righteousness as 
taught in the gospel : and so to exercise over them his su- 
perintending providence, that all efforts to prolong nation- 
al life, by departing from justice and equity, shall fail; and 
that such only shall continue as care more for right and 
righteousness than for mere prolonged existence. All histo- 
ry is a verification of this assertion ; and the word of God de- 
clares, “The nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish ; yet, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” We; 
as a nation appear to have forgotten this. From nearly the 
first of our existance, as a nation, we have been trying to 
make truth and error, right and wrong. God and the devil, 
harmonize and live together in peace. We have been trying 
to teach that “all men were created equal ; but that some 
men were made on purpose to be the slaves of others—That 
governments are instituted among men for the sole purpose 
of protecting man’s natural rights “among which are life 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;” but that each State 
has a right to hold slaves if they wish, and that is property 
which the law recognizes as such—That when any form of 
government becomes subversive of these natural rights, it 
is the duty of the people to alter or abolish that government ; 
but that any effort to abolish slavery in the nation shall be 
stigmatized as sectional, fanatical, and treasonable—That 
the government shall not interfere with the rights of con- 
science, and every citizen shall be left free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience ; but, if any 
citizen feels it a religious duty to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and deliver the spoiled out of the hands of the oppres- 
sor, then pains, and imprisonment, and death are his doom 

These items exhibit a specimen of what we have been try- 
Ing to do; and it is but just to say we have had, thus far, a 














troubled and stormy time of it. Therehave been several 
times when serious alarm has been felt, lest we were about 
tosuffer shipwreck. 

But,in every time of danger, what has been our grea 
anxiety, and what the remedy ? Never has it seemed to be 
our great anxiety to maintain juetice and equity, and to put 
away the sin which caused the danger ; but, still retaining the 
sin, and utterly ignoring what was right and just, to find som 
way to get past the present obstruction, and still go on. Ow 
efforts have been for life, and not for righteousness” ‘Nearly 
all the great leading politicians of our day have gained their 
great fame by their zeal and success in helping the nation 
safely through these times of danger: not by helping & 
purge away the growing sins, and to re-establish justice: 
but simply by devising some way by which the wickedney 
might be perpetuated, and yet the nation not suffer im medj. 
ate death. Such a time was it, when the Missouri Compro. 
mise was passed, by which Henry Clay gained his special 
eelebrity ! And such another when the great “ Expounde 
of the Constitution ” threw his weight into the scale, to gir 
us the “ Fugitive Slave Bill!” In every time of danger, th 
great anxiety hasbeen to live ; and the popular remedy ha 
been compromise / And 60, for the sake of peace and life, we 
have had one compromise after another, involving one de. 
gree of concession after another; until we have come when 
we are to day, 

And, now, what shall we say further? I feel that it is, 
time for all men to think earnestly and speak soberly. It js 
no time to create needless alarm; nor is it a time to cry 
peace, when there is no peace. I feel decided that we ar 
fast going the way to ruin. These compromises cannot 
always serve us, and I think they have already worked vast 
injury. They may have lengthened our life, though I doubt 
that ; but, if so, they have not bettered the case for us, a par. 
ticle. In fact they have only made our difficulties mor 
complicated, and have also had a most disastrous effec 
upon the conscience of the nation. 

What are we going to do, now that the South begins tp 
talk about “no more compromises ?” Now that they claim 
all for slavery, how are we to meet them? Since they now 
repudiate their share in these bargains, and whether they 
had or not, are we now ready to claim and insist upon s 
discharge, and to tell them that there is a “higher law, 
and that we propose, henforth, to be governed by it? Ar 
we ready now to tell them that we go, henceforth, first for 
purity and justice, and after that for peace? Are we ready 
now to declare that we have no desire, and feel under m 
obligation, to merely preserve the life of the nation? And 
can we say to them that we are now ready to risk the lif 
of the nation upon the issue of one united and earnest effort 
to give freedom to the slaves, and justice and right to the 
whole country ? 

I know there are some signs for the better ; and yet I fear 
that after all, we are doomed to go on, substantially, in ow 
present course, until, in accordance with the doctrine of th 
text, the judgments of God fall upon us, and we die. I fea 
we shall do nothing but try to save our own life; and! 
know, as God is true, that in doing this we shall fail. Do 
we candidly suppose that God cares more for the life « 
this nation than he does for justice, and judgment, ani 
mercy? My fellow citizens, I ask you candidly and eam 
estly whether we have any reason to expect that God 
any longer hold our nation up from destruction, if we ¢ 
not adopt some vigorous and decisive measures for freeing 
the slaves! If now, at this crisis, for the sake of peace, 
all with one accord turn our backs upon the slave ani 
leave him in his chains, will not God turn his face from wu 
and let us hasten ourdeath? I utter my settled convicti 
when I say it were better for us to die to-day, as a nation 
than that our life be prolonged by any more comprom 
with slavery. And I say further, we shall die speedily, if 
do not revoke the compromises we have made, and foi 
with execute judgment for the oppressed. 

Men say it is the abolitionists that are disturbing 
peace of the country, and preventing the final settlement 
the slavery question. No, friends, it is not the abolitior 
who are doing this; It is God / : 

There will be no peace and no safety for us, nor can 
great question rest until, by some means, every slave 
gained his freedom. If we are ready to vote the ala 
free, we may yet save ourselves from all the miseries of i 
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surrection and civil war. If not, it will be demonstrated 
that John Brown’s effort was neither untimely nor impru- 
dent ; aud we may begin to prepare ourselyes, as best we 
can, for the repetion of his act; and for such other daring 
and bloody schemes as human nature, when pressed beyond 
endurance, is capable of devising and executing. 

et 
DEATH OF LORD MACAULAY. _ 

It is with feelings of deep regret, that we announce the 
death of the eminent essayist and historian, Lord Macaulay, 
which melancholly event, took place at eight o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, at the residence of the noble lord, Hol- 
ly Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington. For many years 
past, Lord Macaulay’s health had not been good; but in 
1852 he had a serious illness, consequent on disease of the 
heart, the circulation being extremely languid. The at- 
tack was subdued, and his lordship’s health continned to 
be tolerably good up to a fortnight ago, when he had 
a secoud atttack, from which, however, he rallied to such 
an extent, that his medical men ceased to apprehend dan. 
ger. He continued to improve, and, on Friday last, when 
seen by a friend, he looked much as usual. A relapse seems 
to have subsequently taken place, and his lordship expired 
suddenly, as we have said, on Wednesday evening. Lord 
Macaulay never was married, and the title consequently 
dies with him. 

Lord Macaulay was born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
in the year 1800, and was consequently only 59 years of 
age. But though he died comparatively young, his life has 
been one of constant acquisition and unflagging industry. The 
son of Zacharay Macaulay—a man worthy to be named 
along with Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Stephen, for his ex- 
ertions and sacrifices to promote the abolition of the slave 
trade—Mr. Macaulay had doubtless an excellent early train- 
ing. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1819, and 
was soon distinguished in the University, as a youth of sin- 
gularly large and varied attainments, as well as remark- 
able mental powers. He carried off prize after prize, and 
having, on leaving the University, chosen the Bar as his 
profession, he selected the Northern Circuit as the sphere 
of his legal career. About this time, his celebrated article 
on “Mitton” appeared in the Edinburgh Review. The 
publication of that article, was a literary event, and it was 
soon felt that a new luminary was rising in the literary 
hemisphere. Subsequent articles of equal ability, led to 
Mr. Macaulay’s being made a {Bankruptey Commissioner, 
and to his introduction to Parliament, under the auspices 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, as Member for Caene, and to 
office as Secretary to the Board of Control. This was in 
1830, and the part played by him during the exciting Par- 
liamentary discussions on reform, led to his being named, 
along with the late Mr. Marshall, Jr., as a Liberal candi- 
date for Leeds, in the event of its being enfranchised. By 
the free choice of the inhabitants of so influential a borough 
as Leeds, with which he had no local or personal ties, Mr. 
Macaulay’s position was now made. To the surprise, how- 
ever, of his constituents, the right honorable gentleman, be- 
fore two years had passed, accepted an appointment in the 
Supreme Council of India. At the end of two years and a 
half, Mr. Macaulay returned to England, having complet- 
ed his proposed Penal Code, which, however, has not yet 
become law. ‘To his residence in India, we owe his essays 
on Lord Clive, and Warren Hastings, two of his most bril- 


reer, in England, was somewhat less active thun that pre- 
vious to his departure for the East; but he still contribut- 
ed—as Member of Parliament for Edinburgh,.Seggetary at 
War, and Paymaster of the Forces—-to the stores of our 
Parliamentary eloquence. The loss of his election for Ed- 


inburgh, in 1847, owing to his views on the Maynooth ques- 
tion, induced him to retire from public life, and to devote 
his time to literary pursuits. Under ordinary circumstan- 
ces his rejection would have been the subject of lasting regret. 
But while his admirers were deploring the fact of a man 
known to fame as a poet, essayist, and orator, being thus 
displaced by a constituency so important and intelligent, 
they derived no small consolation from the rumor that he 
Was to devote his leisure to the grand project of writing a. 
History of England. His peculiar qualifications for the 
task, his Parliamentary career, his official knowledge, his 
Social experience, his historical information, his familiarity 


i : oat iscovered one which she at once, recognized as 
liant productions. Mr. Macaulay’s subsequent political ca- | theaeatnte Siam . : 6 


THE PRINCIPIA. 


sess of writing what people like to read, as well as Jealing 
skillfully with the less attractive parts of a subject, raised 
high expectations; and when, in 1848, an installment of 
two volumes appeared, with the title of “The History of 
England, from the Accession of James the Second,” they 
met with an enthusiastic reception, and elicited universal 
praise. In the majestic sentences with which he introduced 
his work to the public, Mr, Macaulay stated that he would 
cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended below 
what is called the dignity of history, if he could succeed in 
placing before the English of the nineteenth century, a true 
picture of the life of their ancestors. He made the sacrifice 
and accomplished his object. By a judicious selection and 
arrangement of materials ; by retaining only what was in- 
teresting of itself, or could be rendered so by the artifice of 
style; and by adorning his pages with biographical sketcb_ 
es of the principal actors in the scene he treated of, Mr. 
Macaulay succeeded in producing a book which few can pe- 
ruse without gratification. In 1848 Mr. Macaulay was cho- 
sen Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, and delivered 
an inaugural address, memorable for its ability. In 1849, 
he was nominated professor of Ancient History in the Roy- 
al Academy. In 1852, when a general election occurred, 
he was, by his friends, put in nomination for Edinburgh. 
Mr. Macaulay, however, stood haughtily aloof from the stir- 
ring contest ; neither issuing an addrsss, nor appearing as 
a candidate, on the hustings. Nevertheless, the electors res- 
tored themselves to the good opinion of the world, by re- 
placing him in his former position; and going northward 
in the Autumn, he delivered a speech that did much to 
clear a way for the Coalition Government, which he subse- 
quently supported in the House of Commons, by two ora- 
tions deemed not quite worthy of his ancient reputation. In 
1853, Mr. Macaulay’s various speeches were collected and 
published. In 1855, the third and fourth volumes of his 
History of England were hailed with an enthusiasm which 
marked them out for a popularity hardly less extensive 
than that which attended their predecessors. In 1856, Mr- 
Macaulay resigned his seat for Edinburgh, and on Sept. 10, 
1857, he was raised to the peerage; but a chronic cough, 
which of late years prevented his speaking for more than a 
short time, probably induced him to refrain from ever ad- 
dressing the Upper House. 

In the introduction to his last and greatest work, the au- 
thor expressed a hope that he might be enabled to bring 
down the history of his country, to a date within the memo- 
ry of living men ; but unhappily this hope is far from being 
realized. For some time it has been currently rumored 
that the 5th and 6th volumes of the work were about to ap- 
pear, but we are enabled to state, on good authority, that, 
whatever materials may have been accumulated, no such 
extensive addition to the History is nearly ready for press. 

The speeches and writings of the deceased peer, are fa- 
miliar wherever the English language is spoken. As an 
orator, an essayist, a poet, and a historian, he has occupied 
a leading position, and his death at such a moment, when 
the nation was anxiously looking forward for another in- 
stallment of his great history, will be a theme for universal 


lamentation —London Telegraph. 

Benerit oF Dacuergotypes—Some time since an old 
lady and her two daughters entered a daguerrian establish- 
ment in Brookville, Pa., and in looking over the portraits, 


thatrof her son Robert, who had left home at the commence- 
ment of the Mexican war as a volunteer, and had never been 
heard of, since that time. The daguerreotypist gave the ad- 
dress of the original of the portrait, and ina short time the 
mother found her son, residing in Pittsburgh. 


- > 
Not to se Wonperep At.—A lady member at the re- 
cent meeting of the Hearthstene Club, decidedly objected 
to having servant girls in her house “ of cultivated minds.” 
Hence, she said, she preferred “foreign domestics.” We 
need not wonder at the prevalence of female suicide. Pride 
superinduces want; want and pride superinduce guilt; 
want, pride, and guilt lead to the river’s bank, to laudanum, 


to hemp, and to arsenic. 
—_—_+»—_20- 
Gratitupe is the cheapest of virtues, when one is over 


loaded with the bounties of Providence. 
THERE are reproaches which give praise, and praise which 
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FROM EUROPE: 

The arrival of the Europa at Halifax, and of the Jura at 
New-York, continue our n intelligence to the last 
day of the last year. Little of interest had transpired in ad- 
dition to the advices of the Hungarian, save the sudden 
death of the greatest of British historical writers, Lord Ma- 
CAULAY, an event which occured in London on the 28th ult. 
The health of the historian had been failing for some months 
past, but there was no reason to anticipate a result so early 
and fatal. His disease was of the heart. Serious rumors 
in regard to the Congress were in circulation, and were not 
without depressing influences upon the money markets. 
Russia, it was reported, had protested against the pamphlet 
on “ the Pope and the Congress, ” and had announced its un- 
willingness to enter the Congress until its doctrines, which 
it regards as subversive of legitimate authority, should be 
disavowed. A similar protest had already been received 
from the Pope. Possibly, to these and other like difficulties 
is due the delay in the opening of the deliberations, the 
meeting having been postponed from Jan. 19 to a day not 
yet indicated No fresh encounters had signalized the His- 
pano-Moorish war. The Spanish fleet, which had been ly- 
ing at Algesiras, had sailed"with sealed orders. An en- 
largement of the story touching American mediations in 
China, states that Mr. Ward, our Minister, had gone to Foo- 
Chow to meet Ho, the Governor of that Province, and con- 
fer with him on the course to be pursued in order to avert 
the attack of the Europeans. The statement is not general- 
ly credited. Tires. 





>—- or 
ITALY. 

The Milan Gazette announces that the ex-Duke of Modena 
had advanced with his troops towards the frontiers of Mo- 
dena. Part of his army was already at a frontier town. 

The French pamphlet had been translated into Italian, 
and largely circulated in Romagna. 

A Rome dispatch reports that a lengthy interview had 
taken place between Cardinal Antonelli and the French 
Ambassador. 

The latter had received from Paris some explanations 
designed to reassure the Papal Government on the subject 
of the recent pamphlet. 

Marquis Villa Marina had declined the Governorship of 
Milan, and Count Gillena had been appointed instead. Villa 
Marina goes as Ambassador to Naples. 

A letter from Rome, in the Union, says : 

“ France has obtained from the young King of Naples a 
pledge that he would not oppose the formation of an Italian 
Confederation. The exceptional position of the Kingdom 
of Naples, protected on every side by the sea, or the uni- 
versally-recognized plurality of the Pontificial States, ren- 
ders little advantage to him the formation of such a Confed- 
eration. At first the Neapolitan Cabinet was disposed to 
refuse all concurrence in the realization of the project ; but 
being urged by the French Government, it agreed to take 
part in its organization, provided the Confederation was es- 
tablished on solid bases, which would insure order and 
tranquility, and effectually protect the Italian States from 
all propagandism or attempts at revolution. The French 
Government would also have wished to obtain from the 
young King a promise of political reforms and the conces- 
sion of a liberal constitution, and to that end it has made 
séveral attempts, either through its ambassador, Baron 
Brenier, or its Envoy Extraordinary, General Roguet, but 
every effort has failed in shaking the firmness of the young 
Sovereign. Francis I], has always replied that the con- 
stant aim of his cares should be to introduce into the sev- 
eral administrations every possible improvement that did 
not tend to the detriment of the royal authority.” 

—————i > oa 

At Mackwiller, on the Lower Rhine, a Roman villa has 
recently been discovered containing a bathing establishment, 
the principle edifice of which forms a rectangle of nearly a 
square mile in dimensions. Among the objects which the 
excavators have already brought to light, are numerous 
blocks of polished stone, of various shapes and sizes, in mar- 
ble and porphyry. ‘The interior of the bathing apartments 
contains stuccoes and sculptured works of remarkable beau- 
ty, and the we ery walls are richly enameled and 

inted in oil; red and blue colors predominating. The de- 
bris of a very thick mirror, of little, exquisitely formed toi- 
let jugs, and other articles denoting that this establishment 
was at one time in successful operation, have been collected 








With ancient literature, and the art he was known to pos- 


reproaches. 


by the workmen. 
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us at the N the sole ion for reflection, | “Do these persons understand what they are doing? If 
study, and friendly in ge of gh oo somebody should, at some future day, sieze Mayor Wood 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1860. 











It is encouraging to find that the true issue is beginning 
to be understood, and is likely to be forced upon the atten- 
tion of the whole country, whether its consideration be wel- 
come or unwelcome. Mr. Curry of Alabama, has presented 
it in the House of Representatives. Mr. O’Conor presents 
it, in the city of New York. His speech at the Union meet- 
ing has attracted much attention. The following corres- 
pondence will show who are some of his endorsers, and what 
is the position occupied by him. ~ 


Lerrer From CuHaries O’Conor TO THE COMMITTEE OF 
MERCHANTS. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1859. 

Chas. O’Conor, esq: The undersigned, being desirous of 
circulating as widely as possible, both at the North and at 
the South, the proceedings of the Union Meeting held at 
the Academy of Music last evening, intend publishing in 
pamphlet form, for distribution, a correct copy of the 
same. 

Will you be so kind as to inform us whether this step 
meets your approval ; and if so, furnish us with a corrected 
report of your speech delivered by you on that occasion. 

Yours, respectfully. 
Leitcu Burnet & Co., 
Gro. W. & Jentar Reap. 
Brurr, Brorner & Seaver, 
C. B. Haren & Co., 
Davis, Nose & Co., 


(Formerly Furman, Davis & Co.), | 


Wesson & Cox, 
Cronin, Huxtaar & Sears, 
Atwater, Mutrorp & Co. 


THe Answer. 

GenTLemEN : The measure you propose meets my entire 
approval. 

t have long thought that our disputes concerning negro 
Slavery would soon terminate if the public mind could be 
drawn to the true issue, and steadily fixed upon it. (L) 
To effect this object was the sole aim of my address. 

Though its ministers can never permit the law of the 
land to be questioned by private judgment, there is, uever- 
theless, such a thing as aatasel justice. Natural -justice 
has the Divine sanction; and it is impossible that any hu- 
man law which conflicts with it should long endure. (2.) 

Where mental enlightenment abounds, where morality 
is professed by all, where the mind is free, speech is free, 
and the press is free, is it possible, in the nature of things, 
that a law which is admitted to conflict with natural justice, 
and with God’s own mandate, should long endure? (3.) 

You all will adinit that, within certain limits, at least, 
our Constitution does contain positive guaranties for the pre- 
servation of Negro Slavery in the old States through all 
time, unless the local Legislatures shall think fit to abol- 
ish it. And, consequently, if Negro Slavery, however hu- 
manely administered or judiciously regulated, be ar institu- 
tion which conflicts with aotmel justice and with God’s 
law, surely the most vehement and extreme admirers of 
John Brown’s sentiments are right ; and their denunciations 
against the Constitution, and against the most hallowed 
names connected with it, are perfectly justifiable. (4.) 

The friends of truth—the patriotic f nanan son who would 
sustain their country’s honor against foreign rivalry, and 
defend their country’s interests against all assailants, err 

atly when they contend with these men on any point 
utone. Their — principles cannot be refuted ; their 
logic is irresistible ; the error, if any there be, is in their 
premises. They assert that Negro Slavery is unjust. This, 
and this alone, of all they say, is capable of being fairly 
argued against. (5.) 

If this proposition cannot be refuted, our Union cannot 
endure, and it ought not to endure. (6,) 

Our negro bondmen can neither be exterminated nor 
transported to Africa. They are too numerous for either 
process, and either, if practicable, would involve a viola- 
tion of humanity. (7.) If they were emaneipated, they 
would relapse into barbarism, or a set of negro States 
would arise in our midst, ing political equality, and 
entitled to social equality. The division of parties would 
soon make the negro members a powerful body in Con- 
gress—would place some of them in high politicai stations, 
and occasionally set one into the Executive chair. (8.) 

It is in vain to say that this could be endured ; it is simply 
impossible. 

What then remains to be discussed ? 

The negro race is upon us. With a Constitution which 
held them in bondage, our Federal Union might be pre- 
served ; but if so holding them in bondage be a thing for- 
bidden by God and Nature, we cannot lawfully so hold 
them, and the Union must perish. (9. 

This is the inevitable result of that conflict which has 
now reached its climax. (10.) 














THE PRINCIPIA. 


Nogro Slavery unjust? The rational and 
uirer will find no difficulty in arriving at my conclusion. 
t is fit and proper ; it is, in its own nature, as an institu- 

tion, beneficial to both races ; and the effect of this assertion 

is not diminished by our admitting that many faults are 
racticed under it. Is not such the fact in respect to all 

seater laws and institutions? (11.) 

I am, gentlemen, with great respect, yours truly. 


Cuaries O’Conor. 
To Messrs. Leitch, Burnet & Co. ; George W. & Jehial 
Read ; Bruff, Brother & Seaver; C. B. 


Hatch & Co.; 
Davis, Noble & Co.; Wesson & Gox ; Cronin, Hurxthal 
& Sears ; Atwater, 


Mulford & Co. 
Nores sy Tae Epiror. 

1. We have no doubt that this is true. And we have lit- 
tle fear that, if this issue were thus fairly met, the decision 
would be in favor of the abolition of slavery, by the uation- 
al authorities, if the States will not do it. 

2. “The law of the land” in all free countries, is “ ques- 
tioned by private judgment” and none the less so, because 
it is enforced. Statutes conflicting with natural justice, and 
without the Divine sanction may be enforced for centuries, 
but that gives them no validity, and invests them with no 
power to impose obligation. 

3. In slave states, freedom of speech and of the press 
are not tolerated, nor would they be in any part of the 
Nation, if the advocates of Slavery could have their way. 

4. This admission is an important one ; though it is not 
true that the Constitution guaranties slavery. 

5. This conveys a merited rebuke of those who admit 
that slavery is unjust, and yet apologize for it, or consent to 


compromises with it. ‘ | 


6: We shovld say,rather, the Union should continue, as the 
instrument of abolishing slavery, and then, there would be 
no occasion for dissolving the Union. 

7. Here is another truth, for the special benefit of the 
Colonization Society, and the Missouri emancipationists. 

8. To talk of slaves “relapsing into barbarism” is very 
singular, as though a state of slavery were a state of civili- 
zation, and as though freedom tended to barbarism! But 
this notion grows out of Mr. O’Conor’s belief that slave- 


| holding is innocent, or, in clerical parlance, is not malum in 


se. When he is convinced that the practice “conflicts with 
natural justice,” Mr. O’Conor will correct his estimates of 
the consequences of emancipation. 

9. Non sequitur, again. Slavery, not the Union, is the 
thing that must perish, if slavery is weighed in the balance, 
and is found wanting. 

10. We hope the climax is reached. We do not see how 
it could easily reach further. 

11. The boldness of this position will startle the country. 
But how can our conservative clergy who deny the inherent 
sinfulness of slaveholding, avoid going with Mr. O’Conor. 

Wherein, in fact, do they now dissent from his premises ? 
If not dissenting, how will they avoid his conclusion? 
Slaveholding is either innocent or criminal. If innocent it 
should be protected. If criminal it should be abolished. 
Mr. O’Conor takes the one side—abolitionists take the 
other. 


a 
CITY OFFICIALS TURNED KIDNAPPERS. 


The following from the N. Y. Herald, shows how emu- 
lous are the pro-slavery officials and editors of our city, to | 
play the part of bloodhounds, and to glory in their shame- 


Tue Fuerrive Srave Law anp Ovr Potice.—New York, 
which owes its great commercial prosperity to its dealin 
with all sections of the Union, has always been remarkable 
for its conservatism and devotion to national principles. It 
has never indulged in riot and bloodshed, like Boston and 
other cities, in opposition to the administration of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and a case has just occurred, which shows 
that the laws of the land are respected and carried out in 
this metropolis. A negro who avowed himself a fugitive 
slave, was taken into custody by a policeman, and locked 
up until the Federal authorities could investigate the case. 

pon the matter being brought before the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioners, an attempt was made to pass a reso- 
lution denying the right of a policeman to arrest a fugitive 
slave, but the national conservative members of the com- 
mission—Mayor Wood, Mayor Powell, and Judge Ulshoeff- 
er—properly conceiving that it is the duty of the police to 
arrest all fugitives from justice, successfully opposed the 
resolution. This fact will do almost as much as the elect- 
ion of = Wood, to assure the South that the city of 
New York is essentially national, and is determined to u 
hold the laws, and respect the rights of all sections of the 





country.—N. Y. Herald. 








Mayor Powell, Judge Ulshoeffer, and James Gordon Ben. 
net, and if the then elected city dignitaries, should deliver 
them over to the person seizing and claiming them, there 
could be shown precisely as much “justice” and as much 
legal and constitutional authority for it, as they can now 
show for the action above narrated. The same Constitution 
and the same Fugitive Bill could be as pertinently appealed 
to, for authority, in the one case, asin the other. This is 
no extravagance. Any cool, dispassionate lawyer, if pro. 
fessionally consulted, would pronounce it to be so. The 
“justice” would be much more apparant. . 

But “the negro avowed himself a fugitive slave.” Per. 
haps so! And in what language could the editor of the 
Herald and the officials named by him, more unmistakably 
avow themselves slaves? “Fugitives from service” they 
may not, perhaps, be But if their Southern masters should 
chopse to employ them nearer home, in the cotton or rice 
field, rather than in the posts they now occupy, what right 
have they to demur? 

Any honest man would sooner submit to the Southern “ser. 
vice and labor,” than the Northern! 

Our readers, however, will be glad to learn that the ne 
gro in question escaped the clutches of the white slaves, and 
took the underground train for Canada—a finale, which the 
Herald dishonestly conceals from its masters. 

een ea 
Necessity of an Inter-State law for the Protection of Slave 
Property. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD. 
New York, Jan. 12, 1860. 

The time has arrived for the order loving citizens of this 
Republic to come to the rescue. It is necessary to return 
to first principles and practices, such as the founders of our 
Government established, These are found in the history of 
the past. The Constitution of the thirteen original United 
States, found them all slave States but one. That instre- 
ment was made by free white men, as the self-governing 
power, and the status of the colored races, was provided for 
as inferior, and dependant on the white. The slaves were 
deemed Pee within each State, so far as the local law 
provided, and persons having certain personal and legal 
rights ; and a right of passage of masters with their slaves, 
from State to State, was a universal custom and an acknow!- 
edged legal right. This was so when, and long after the 
Constitution was adopted. Running off slaves, and the re. 
— of runaway slaves, were strongly condemned by 
public opinion. Our revised statutes provided for more 


than a right of passage. They provided for a nine months 
residence of a master and his domestics, though slaves, 


| within this State, as a recognition of the constitutional com- 


ity of our Union. All the other States recognized the same 
principle and the same practice, though the times were diff. 
erent. As these rights arise from the equality of the States 
and their unity, they are of necessity, a part of our consti- 
tutional law, and not a privilege wholly dependent on the 
consent of a State. The time of such allowed residence, 
varied in the several States, and if Congress, by act, were 
to regulate this matter, and make a general act of Congress 
upon the basis of our nine months Revised Statute provis 
ion, it would be well. Inter-State commerce is within the 
power of Congress, and the sooner an act is passed, the bet 
ter. That act would end a fertile source of controversy. 
By a return to the above principles and practices, and b 
the above act, the slavery agitation would be gotten rid 
and Congress might devote its attention to our foreign af 
= and to the important interests of our republic —Her- 
ald. 

Here we have a distinct proposal for an act of Congress 
authorizing slaveholders to bring their slaves into free 
States, and hold them there as slaves, for a specified period, 
either nine months or some other period, longer or shorter, 
as Congress may see fit. By the same principle, the prece 
dent of nine months might be improved, to extend it to 
nine years, or ninety—precisely as slavery was stealthily 
introduced into Georgia, evading and violating her colonial 
charter, which expressly excluded slavery. And this, the 
Herald correspondent says, would end ccntroversies, and 
help get rid of the “anti-slavery agitation!” Does the wri 
ter really believe it? Does he fail to see, that if Congress, 
under the “pewer to regulate Inter-State commerce,” can 
provide for the introduction of slaves into the free States 
then, under the same “power to regulate Inter-State com- 
merce,” it can prohibit the same trade between the slave 
States? And if an act of Congress, (or a Federal judicial 
decision, as is contemplated in the law-suit of Virgins 
versus New York, in the Lemmon case,) can establish sls 
very in New York, why cannot an act of Congress, or § 
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Federal judicial decision, prohibit slavery in the slave 
States ? 

Go a-head, gentlemen. Show your hand. You are pre- 
paring for a decision of the, “irrepressible conflict,” in a 
manner you are little dreaming of. The people of the free 
States are watchisig you. There will come a time for them 
to strike, with your own weapons. 

Coneress.—The House continues disorganized. We can- 
not sympathize with those of our contemporaries who seem 
to consider this an intolerable calamity. We are by no 
means certain that it would not be a public benefit if the 
organization should be neglected several months longer 
Better be doing nothing thun doing mischief. Its disorga- 
nization at particular times, in our past history, would have 
prevented the enactment of statutes that are a disgrace to 
the Country—the Fugitjve Bill of 1850, for example. Acts 
of legislation have been proposed recently, the defeat of 
which would be cheaply purchased by the continuance of 
the present disorganization till,the day of adjournment for 
the Session. ‘Take for example the repeal ofthe laws prohib- 
iting the African Slave trade. So also the proposal to intro- 
duce slavery into the non-slaveholding States by an act of 
Congress allowing slaveholders to bring slaves into free 
states and hold them there for a specified period, suggest- 
ed by a correspondent of the New-York-Herald, and other 


things of that character. 
> —~e er " 
VOTE OF THANKS TU THE N. ¥. HERALD. 


A recent convention of Garrisonian Abolitionists at Au- 
burn, N. Y., adopted the following Resolutions. 


Whereas, By recent decisions of the Postmaster-General, 
Northern newspapers have in several instances been exclu- 
ded from the mails and Post-Offices of the Slave States, on 
the charge of publishing and circulating Abolition senti- 
ments dangerous to the security of Slavery and the general 
safety. Therefore. 

“ Resolved, That we congratulate the friends of the en- 
slaved, everywhere, thatin The N. Y. Herald they have 
found a safe and zealous medium for the transmission through- 
out the South of the most powerful and eloquent utterances 
against the slave system, of Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, Dr. Cheever, and many other champions 
of Liberty, in both the hemispheres. 

“ Resolved, That whatever other public journal shall be 
proscribed, we trust The N. Y. Herald will be allowed the 
most uninterrupted circulation possible, thoughout the 
Slave States, carrying, as it does, all the arguments of 
Helper against Slavery, all imaginary encouragement to the 
slaves to rebel against their tyrant masters, in the spirit of 
our own Revolution of 1776, and assuring them, at the same 
time (though in that assurance we are compelled to differ 
with this usually most veracious journal), that the North 
is filled with men like Ger. La Fayette and Capt. John 
Brown, anxiously and impatiently waiting to come to their 
rescue.” 

A fair hit, certainly. Asa piece of irony, showing up 
the absurdity of attempting to prevent the transmission of 
anti-slavery matter through the mails, it isadmirable. We 
only fear that it may help to scare the already half fright- 


ened Herald out of the practice. That would be a calamity. 











a ain ke 
The Negro Affair in the Rev. Dr. Cheever’s Church. 


In the course of some remarks upon the chaptcr in James 
against ‘‘respect of persons,’’ the Rev. Dr. Cheever took ccca- 
sion, last evening, at the Church of the Puritans, to speak of 
the occurrence in that church last Sunday in regard to a colored 
man who was said to have been invited by some one in the 
church to take a less conspicuous seat. He said the comments in 
the news-papers had been handed to him, with a request that 
he would notice them, and he thought it proper so to do. The 
Rev. Dr. remarked : 

“It is very proper to note this occurrence, and to rebuke, 
on such an occasion, the cruel prejudice against the colored race 
everywhere, and in the churches, and tbeir exclusion, as a caste, 
on account of their color, even from the prayer-meetings and 
the sanctuaries of God. In the Fulton-street prayer-meeting, 
I am informed, the colored and controverted subject is excluded 
by law, and we have had accounts of the removal of the black 
man from the midst of the congregation to a quiet upper room 
nearer Heaven. If colored men are excluded from the cars and 
omnibuses on account of their color, thesame community that 
maintains such an exculsion will also eject them from their lec- 
ture-rooms and churches. I have preached, and labored, and 
and prayed, and written against this wickedness in every possi- 
ble way. The prejudice against the colored race is one of the 
bitter fruits of Slavery; it is maintained and increased by Slavery. 
In proportion as the slaves at the South have multiplied, and 
the system of Slavery as been strengthened, tillat length it has 
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been enthroned in th Supreme Tribunal of our National Gov- 
ernment, in that degree the prejudice against the colored race 
has spread and deepened at the North till the rescript of our 
National Justice that black men have no right that white men 
are bound to respect, is defended as an article of political and 
social piety. 

‘* Now, it is well known that we. as « church, have set our- 
selves against this iniquity. We oppose both the Slavery and 
the prejudice against color that grows out of it. But in doing 
this, it is also well known that we have had enemies and ex- 
asperated opponents both within and without. We have had a 
battle to fight, with the great disadvantage of opposition among 
our own! selves. Even yet, all do not see eye to eye. The 
occurrence that took place last Sabbath was without the 
knowledge, consent or approbation of the Church. It took 
place before the services had commenced, and the Pastor knew 
nothing at all of it In the name of Christ and of the Church, 
we disavow and condemn such a respect to persons, and affirm 
the duty of the churches and the ministry of every denomina 
tion to set themselves against the cruel prejudice that is crush- 
ing the colored race among us, and against the Slavery that is 
the foundation of such cruelty. We affirm the duty of minis- 
ters to preach against it, and of the church to apply against it 
the exterminating and excommunicating power given to her 
from God, in the Gospel,¥or the abolition of all such wicked- 
ness. 

‘*The occurrence was one that might have happened in any 
church where there is a division of opinion or of feeling on the 
subject. It is perhaps matter of congratulation that it has taken 
place just now in our church, since it is sure to be widely noticed 
on that account, and the prejudice against color will itself be re- 
buked in some quarters for the sake of a reproach against us. 
Poor colored men are often seated in our church, and up to this 
time I am not aware that there has ever been any disturbance 
on that account. We are glad that now the folly and wicked- 
ness of this prejudice have been illustrated in the case, as the 
description says, ‘ of a European gentleman bigh in rank and ti- 
tles and connected with the English service.’ It being his ser- 
vant who was requested to take another seat, the occurrence 
will excite a notice that would not have teen given to thesame 
event anywhere else, or in connection with any poor, obscure 
colored persons We are glad the folly has at length come out 
in connection with ‘respectability and standing.’ The treat- 
ment of the colored race in this country is worse than it ever 
was in any country on the face of the earth. It isa cruelty in 
glaring opposition to God’s word and to all dictates of human- 
ity. We rejoice in every opportunity of bearing our testimony 
in the name and for the sake of Christ against it.—N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 





‘Hetus af the Dw. 


“THE NON-INTERCOURSE BABBLE.” 


Under this appropriate head, the N. Y. Times, (in its 
legitimate office of peace-maker between the parties) occu- 
pies more than three and a half close columns with state- 
ments of facts exposing the “absurd exaggerations of the 
incendiary press” concerning the “condition of trade between 
the North and the South.” The statements are obtained 
from the principal mercantile houses in New York dealing 
with the South, and the general representation is that the 
Southern trade has not declined, and in the opinion of the 
merchants interested, is not likely to decline. We extract 
a few specimens. 

THE DRY GOUDS TRADE. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co , whose Southern trade is exceed- 
ly large, have not been at all affected in their business relations 
with the South by the lowering aspect of political affairs. The 
usage of Southern dry goods merchants at this season of the 
year, in their transactions with the importers and jobbers of 
the North, is just this: During the first two or three weeks of 
January, buyers for the large jobbing houses in Charleston, 
New-Orleans and other cities at the South, visit the emporiums 
of trade at the North and prepare to make their purchases. 
First, they make their selections in domestic goods and after- 
wards examine the imported stocks. After the 20th of January 
the regular Southern trade fairly sets in, and during February 
the merchants from the South, of every degree, from the heavy 
dealers doing business in Jarge cities to the retail venders of the 
smaller towns, villages and cross-road junctions, visit the North, 
purchase their goods and return with them in time for their 
own Spring trade, which commences in March. Mr. Stewart 
says there has been no falling off this year in his trade with 
Southern merchants; on the contrary, he thinks it thus far 
exceeds slightly that of the preceding year. Neither does he antici- 








pate that there will be any decrease. The scattering trade 
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with the South, which continues throughout the whole year, 
has not been interrupted by the John Brown raid and the agi- 
tation which has followed it. The Southerners have been as 
prompt with their remittances as they usually are, and they are 
commonly very much so. 

Mr. Stewart does not profess to be able to predict what is to 
come of the present excitement. Ifa dissolution of the Union 
is to follow, he says, of course all intercourse between the two 
sections of the country must cease at least for a time. He does 
not know what may take place if a Speaker is not elected soon ; 
but he does not believe that the Southern ladies are prepared 
yet to dress in linsey-woolsey, and the South must obtain its 
dry goods from the North. He thinks it probable that the job- 
bers from the Southern cities will buy more extensively this 
year at the North, and that the retailers will stay at home and 
purchase their goods from the Southern jobbers. 

With regard to the recent discharge of clerks from his estab- 
lishment, Mr. Stewart says the assertion that the Southern trade 
had anything to do with it is entirely without foundation. 
Every year, in the latter part of December, he ‘‘ weeds out’’ his 
force, removing those who have proved themselves incapable ; 
it is absolutely necessary to do so in so large an establishment. 
It so happened that more clerks were thus discharged this year 
than last year ; but politics had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Bowen, of the firm of Bowen, Holmes & Co., No. 822 
Broadway, corner of Pearl street, importers and jobbers of for- 
eign and domestic dry goods, informs us that about fifteen per 
cent. of his trade is Southern trade. During the past Fall the 
Southern merchants have bought more extensively than they did 
the year before, and it is explicable in his opinion thus: The 
market at the North was overstocked, owing to the war in Eu- 
rope, which induced the manufacturers at home, who could not 
find a ready market near at hand, to send large consignments 
to this country, and the importers here were compelled to offer 
their goods at a great sacrifice. Mr.Bowen sees no reason to 
appreherd that the Southern trade, which with his firm, as 
with all the rest, does not fairly begin until the 20th or 25th 
inst., will be any the less heavy this Winter than it was last. 
He thinks that the election of a Speaker in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, especially if the successful candidate were Mr. Sher- 
man, would ease the money market and enliven trade. His 
agents, who have been and are traveling in all parts of the 
South, have, without a single exception, always been treated 
courteously, They are instructed, he says, to mind their own 
business and let politics alone. They doit, and are unmolest- 
ed ; while the traveling clerks of some of the houses which are 
regarded as southern in principle have heen tarred and feather- 
ed, and sent home because they did not pursue a similar course. 
Mr. Bowen is confident ‘that the Southern merchants, who, 
whatever their political sentiments may be, come to New-York, 
Boston and Philadelphia to buy goods on the best terms that 
they can obtain, will purchase wherever they can obtain the 
best article for the lowest price, whether those whom they deal 
with be Republicans or Democrats, Pro-Slavery men or abo- 
litionists. The clerks of the firm traveling in the South have 
obtained as many orders for goods as usual. The drummers in 
New York will do more to turn away custom from firms whose 
members are Anti-Slavery men than any sentiments which the 
Southern merchants will themselves bring with them. 

Wilson G. Hunt & Co., No. 36 Park-place, importers of 
woolen goods, are already selling heavy bills of goods to South- 
ern merchants. The jobbers from New-Orleans, Charleston, 
Savannah and the other large cities on the other side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, are buying more largely from them than has 
been their wont in times past. While our reporter was convers- 
ing with Mr. Sullivan, a leading member of the firm, an old 
customer from the South was in the store, and said he should 
buy ‘‘ half as many goods again’’ as he had bought the year 
before. Mr. Sullivan advanced the opinion that as far as politi- 
cal affairs had anything to do with it, the sales of merchandise 
to Southern purchasers will be quite as extensive as they have: 
been in years past. 4 


J. R. Jaffray and Sons, importers of laces, No, 350 
Broadway, have received no intimation from their South- 
ern customers, of any estrangement, growing out of the 
public excitement with regard to Slavery. Their business 
with the South is extensive, and has been for fifty years 
past. 

J.& A. Petrie & Co., No. 44 Park-place, and No. 39 
Barclay street, importers of silks, ribbons, and trimmings, 
sell a great many goods to the Jobbers of the large cities at 
the South. Mr. Petrie says it is too early in the season to 
make any comparisons between the transactions of tho 
present year and the last. 

He, however, anticipates that the Southern business of his 
own firm, and of the other importers, will be increased this 
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year, in consequence of the political excitement. It is the 
country merchants at the South, doing business in little 
places back of the seaboard, he says, who probably will be 
compelled by their customers to buy their goods at the 
South, instead of coming North for them, as they have at 
other times done. But the result will be merely that the 
jobbers ii Charleston, Nashville, St. Louis, and the other 
large Southern cities, will purchase more goods at the 
North, in order to supply these smaller merchants. What 
they :eek must come from the North—and if the Southern 
merchants take this course, the New York jobbers, who 
commonly buy from the importers here, and sell again to 
purchasers from the North, South, and West, will not sell 
as many goods this year, and the New York importers will 
sell more. The trade with the South will be quite as large 
as ever, but it may flow through different channels. 


Dexter, Lambert, & Co, No. 540 Pearl street, manufac- 
turers of silk fringes and trimmings, have houses in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, and deal largely with mer- 
chants from all parts.of the country. They have no antici- 
pstions of a falling off in their Southern trade. Although 
their Winter business with the South has not fairly com- 
menced yet, they have sold more goods to Southern mer- 
chants thus far the present year, than they had sold up to 
this time last year. Mr. Lambert holds to the belief that 
politics have nothing to do with trade, and he thinks the 
Southern merchants are of the same opinion. He has 
his own political creed, and does not hesitate to express it, 
and will not repress it for the sake of dollars and cents. 

The members of the firm of Charles Scott & Co., No.254 
Canal-street, importers of embroideries and white goods, say 
their scattering trade with the Socth during the past sea- 
son has been quite as large as it was during the same period 
in the year preceding, and the Southern merchants have been 
as prompt with their remittances as ever. 

‘Phe Carrying Trade Southward. 


Its Steady Increase and Prosperity--No Symp- 
toms of Non-Intercourse. 


Tue Savannau Line—The Winter months have always | 


been the dullest, notwithstanding which during the months 
of November, December, and the first part of January, there 
was a large increase of freight over the same months of last 
year. This was the more noticed on account of apprehen- 
sions that it would fall off. 


Tue Caarieston Line. So far as the passenger traf- 
fic is concerned, it is a great deal better than it has ever been 
before. ‘ This is attributed mainly to the new through pas- 
sengor arrangements, by which the price of through tickets 
is greatly reduced. The increase is nearly or quite one hun- 
dred per cont. During November, December and January, 
Sreights have increased as compared with last year. 


Tae Virernta Steam Sure Company.—So far as present 
indications are a guide, the Spring trade will fully equal 
that of any previous year. The shipments during November 
and December, from here to Virginia and North Carolina, 
suffered no perceptible diminuition. 


Hi. B. Cromwewi & Co’s Line runs steamers from New 
York to Charleston, and Savannah, besides one from Balti- 
more to the same ports. 

“There is a strong evidence ofan early trade, this sea- 


son to Savannah. The steamer Montgomery which sailed 
could not carry all the freight that offered.” 


So far as their direct trade with Savannah is concerned, 
it has been regularly increasing, and is heavier at this sea- 
son than it has ever been for any previous year at the 
same period. With respect to Baltimore, and its trade 
thence to New York, and also to Charleston and Savannah, 
it has not increased, but rather fallen off, the evident ten- 
dency being to trade direct with New York. 

Similar statements are made by the proprietors of the 
various Express lines, the sailing lines, the various railroad 
lines. The business of the New Orleans steamers has de- 
clined, owing to the heavy and indiscriminate purchases of 
the last year. 

So much for the sham panics got up by interested politi- 
cians. 





Gerrit Smitn, though weak, is perfectly sane ; talks free- 
ly on all the great events which have transpired ; sleeps 
well, and has a good appetite ; rides and walks every day, 
but avoids reading and writing, and does not receive com- 


wants of the sick and poor. His temporary alienation of 
mind, his physicians declare to have been caused solely by 
physical disease, in which acute dyspepsia was most appa- 
rent, and his complete restoration to full vigor of mind and 
body is considered a certainty. 
REE tec 
Slavery not yet abolished in Nebraska. 
Cuicaco, Monday, Jan. 16. 

The Oumtha Nebraskian, of the 10th, states that the bill 
abolishing Slavery in Nebraska Territory, which has pass- 
ed both Houses of the Legislature, had been vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Black. The bill reads as follows : 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Council and House of 
Representatives of the Territory of Nebraska that Slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except for the punishment of 
crime, be and the same is forever prohibited in this Terri- 
tory. 

Sxc. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1860. 


The bill passed the House by a vote of 19 to 17 and the 


Council, 7 to 3, The negative votes were all Democrats. 


Robbing the Mail. 


Warsaw, Mo., Monday, Jan. 16. 

Joun AYMERSON, & very respectable citizen of this place, 
was arrested, yesterday evening, charged with purloining 
letters from the mail bags. Aymerson was Deputy-Post- 
master, and it seems he has been stealing for some time. 
Several packages were found under a desk in the Court- 
house where he had deposited them to open. It is clearly de- 
monstrated that he would take letters from the mail while 
distributing them in the office, open the same, take the con- 
tents, then place new envelopes on the letters, direct them, 
and send them on their route. AyMERSON was a country 
School Commissioner, and also Deputy Circuit and County 
Clerk, and has enjoyed the confidence of the entire commu- 
nity. The prisoner started for Jefferson City, to-day, in cus- 
tody of W. D. Gizman, Special Mail Agent, who brought | 
about the arrest. 


a 
Tue Feevine at tHe Sourn.—In the town of Marion, § | 
C., thirty-eight citizens have signed a call for a public meet- 
ing, the object of which is to make an agreement that no | 
resident of that place shall purchase any article, of what- | 
ever kind, which may be brougbt into the State from any | 
Northern State. 
A public meeting of the citizens of Chatham County, N. | 
C., having requested Guy Ellis to summon an extra session | 
of the Legislature, in view 6f the threatening events which | 
seemed to render a military organization essential, the Gov: | 
replies, under date of Jan. 10, stating that he-fully’appreci- | 
ates the magnitude of the causes that have given rise to | 
these apprehensions, but adding that “the public need en- 
tertain no fear of immediate aggressions by force of arms,” | 
and, in courteous terms, refusing to convene the Legisla- | 
ture. The following expression occurs in the Governor’s 
letter: ‘The attacks most to be feared are those coming | 
under the specious forms of law—more quiet and insidious | 
in their approaches, but none the less fatal in their results.” | 
FROM HAYTI. 
First Anniversary of the Restoration of the Repnblic—Return | 


of the Embassadors to European Courts. 


oe 


Dates from Hayti to Dec. 24, are at hand. On the 22d | 
ult., the first anniversary of the restoration of the Republic | 
was celebrated, by a salute at sunrise, and by religious 
ceremonies at the Cathedral at 8 o’clock, which were at- 
tended by the different officials, the students of the Govern- 


ment Schools, the Professors, and the Marine and Post Offi- 
cers. The exercises included a grand Te Deum, and at 
their conclusion the President made a tour of the city, be- 
ing received on his return to the palace, by the public offi- 
cials and a number of citizens. The city was illuminated 
in the evening, and displays of fireworks were made. 
Messrs. Touissant and Madion had returned from their 
mission to the Courts of England, France and Spain, whith- 
er they went to announce the reestablishment of the Re- 
ublic. They were well received, and the Queens of Eng- 
and and Spain, as well as the Emperor Napoleon, had 
written friendly letters in nse to those sent them b 
the President. The Minister of the Court of Rome, M. 
Faubert, had been well received. 

Trouble had arisen between the priests and newspapers, 
the latter charging the ecclesiastics with being tyrannical. 
A delegation which had been into the interior, reported 
that the people entertained sentiments of loyality toward 





pany at present, because his strength is not equal to it. He 





the existing Government. 


is, however, round the village as usual, ministering to the! * 
















a 
APPEAL 
| WITH REASONS FUR A PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL, 
d ata Meeting held at The First Congregational 
| Church, Brooklyn, E. D., January 11, 1860. 

” 


| 
| 
| 


| FELLOW CITIZENS: 

| We ask you to join with us in petitioning the Legislature 
| of this State for the enactment of a law securing personal 
| liberty to all persons within this State ; by forbidding their 
| seizure, and transportation to a slave State, as fugitive slaves, 
The following are some of the reasons why we should do 
| this: 


1. Because God has explicitly forbidden the rendition of 


| fugitive servants to their masters, He has said “Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is es. 
| caped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, 


| even among you, in that place which he shall choose, in one 

| of thy gates, where it liketh him begt, thou shalt not op. 

| press him.” Deut. XXIII. 15, 16. 

| -2. Because God has commanded us to love our neighbors 
as ourselves, and do unto them, as we would have them do 

| unto us. 

3. Because, as our Declaration of Independence affirms, 


| all men are created equal, and are endowed by their Cre. 


ator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

4. Because “the Almighty has no attributes which could 
take sides with us” in such a work as the rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves, or preventing them from obtainining their free- 
dom. 

5. Because protection is the first duty of civil govern- 
ment, and the State that does not protect all the rights of 
all human beings within its jurisdiction, forfeits its claim to 
the allegiance of human beings, disbands society, and com- 
pels its citizens to protect themselves, each with his own 
arms, as he best can. And a government that cannot pro- 
tect personal liberty can protect none of the minor rights 
that grow out of it. 

6. Because the provisions of the Fugitive Bill of 1850, 
allowing no jury trial, prescribing no mode of defense for 
persons siezed, recognising no right of producing evidence, 








of their freedom, but, on the contrary, receiving the testi- 
mony of the claimant, excluding that of the person claimed, 
authorizing the claimant to seize the person claimed without 
process of law, and making it the duty of the Commissioner 
to deliver into the hand of the claimant the person claimed, 
upon such ex parte evidence furnished by him as shall be 
“ gatisfactory” to the Commissioner, (the amount of whose 
fee is doubled by his accounting it “ satisfactory”) commit 
the liberty of the person claimed, into the hands of the 
claimant and of the Commissioner, who are both interested 
persons, without the means of protection or redress. 

7. Because, moreover, the said Fugitive Bill, making no 
mention of slaves, or of the color or race of the person seiz 
ed, thereby subjects every human being, white or colored, 
in this and the other free States, to the same liability to seiz- 
ure and enslavement, equally with the slave, and leaves 
him equally defenceless, so far as the protection of civil 
government and civil law are concerned, thus degrading 
the entire population of this state, white as well as colored, 
to the same legal level with slaves, and. giving to every 


| slaveholder the same despotic control over any freeman of 


any free State that he exercises over his slaves, at home. 

Incredible as this may seem, it will be found, on a careful 
examination of the statute, to be correct, to the letter, s0 
that every man, woman, and child in the State, is left thus 
defenceless, and is liable to be thus siezed, and carried into 
interminable slavery, at the mercy of two interested men. 

8. Because the Fugitive Bill is an act to authorize 
the crime of man-stealing, and every successful enforce- 
ment of it is, in fact, a commission of that crime, which, by 
the law of God, revealed to Moses, is punishable with death. 
“He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found 
in his hand, he shall surely be put to death,” Exodus, XXI, 
16. The “law” says Paal, “was made for men-stealers.” 
(1 Timothy, 1. 10.) And, says the learned Grotius (and 
with him, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, in 1794) “Stealers of men are those 
who bring off slaves or free men, and keep, sell, or buy 
them,” (Presb. Confession of Faith, 1794.) 

9. Because, while the State of Virginia, in the exercise 
of her “State rights” as she asserts them, punishes New- 
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Yorkers with death, for the aleged crime of entering her 

jurisdicuon for the purpose of liberating enslaved inhabit- 

ants of Virginia, it seems but a fair exemplification of,“State 

Equality ’’ for the State of New-York, to provide adequate 

poualties for Virginians who enter her jurisdiction, for the 
urpose of enslaving inhabitants of New-York. 

10. Because the business of slave-catching is accounted 
mean and degrading, even in the slave States ; and there- 
fore it is a wanton and gratuitous insult to impose upon the 
citizens of the non-slaveholding States such onerous and 
servile labors. And (in the language of the distinguished 
William Pinkney, of Maryland,) those who assistfin “en- 
slaving others, will, in time, become base enough to become 
slaves themselves.” 

11. Because the provisions of the Fugitive Bill, be- 
ing adequate, without the alteration of a single syllable, to 
effect the enslavement of any and every citizen of a free 
State, is therefore adequate, if submitted to, and executed, 
to fulfil the prediction of Gov. McDuffie of South Carolina, 
officially made in 1836, that, at no distant day, the mass of 
the laboring whites at the North would be enslaved ;—in 
accordance with the sentiments, not only of Gov. McDuflie, 
but of John C. Calhoun, Prof. Dew, Mr. Hammond, Mr. 
Leigh, Mr. Fitzhugh, and the principal defenders of slavery 
at the South, and of some at the North, (including, virtual- 
ly, all the Biblical defenders of slave) that slavery is not 
to be restricted to race or complexiol, but is the normal 
and proper condition of the laboring classes, “ bleached or 
unbleached,” white or colored. And the Fugitive Bill 
has already been successfully used for the purpose of 
kidnapping free white, as well as colored citizens. 


12. Because the law of God and of nature, including the 
law of self-defense and of mutual aid in self-protection, (the 
law of all human beings,) lies at the basis of all civil govern- 
ment and civil law, and no statutes or judicial decisions can 
have any validity or authority, if contrary to, and subvers- 
ive of them ; and this’principle is recognized by the com- 
mon law, and by the standard writers on legal science, in 
all ages and nations. By this principle the Fugitive Billis 
condemned, and the State of New-York is fully warranted, 
and required, by the recognized maxims of legal jurispru- 
dence, as well as by our National Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, to trample upon it as illegal, and set it aside, as void. 


13. Because the State of New-York has a moral, politi- 
cal, and constitutional right to be a free State. She has, in 
her statute book, declared herself to be a free State. And 
the Federal Constitution confers no power on Congress, the 
Federal Judiciary, or the Federal Executive, to prevent her 
from being a free State. Buta free State, in reality, she 
never can be, while she suffers her soil to be polluted by 
the footsteps of hunters for fugitive slaves; nor while she 
permits, within her jurisdiction, the enforcement of the 
Slave Code, in its most abhorrent and barbarous features. 


14. Because, so far from its being true that the Union of 
the States is to be promoted by the enforcement of the 
Fugitive Bill of 1850, dictated as it was by the disunionists 
of the South (and doubtless for their own ends) the experi- 
ment has shown that nothing so much as its attempted en- 
forcement, has tended to alienate from the Union, the minds 
of the most moral, humane, and religious portion of the cit- 
izens of the free States, and nothing. has so effectually arous- 
ed feelings and incited acts of mutual hostility between cit- 
izens of the two sections of the country. 


15. Because so far from its being true that the enactment 
of an effective personal liberty law, by the State of Now 
York, would injure, disaffect, and alienate “our brethren of 
the South” the reverse of this would be true. Of the ten 
millions of “ our brethren of the South” about four millions 
are slaves and free persons of color, who would hail with 
delight, such a statute. Of the remaining six millions, who 
are free whites, only about one fourth of a million are slave- 
holders, or could have any interest in the reclaiming of 
fugitive slaves ; while the five and three-fourth millions of 
non-slaveholding whites could have no desire for their being 
sent back among them,to compete with and degrade their free 
labor. So that only one-fourth of a million among ten mil- 
lions, or a proportion of 25 to 1,000: or 21¢ per cent, of 
all “our brethren of the South” could have the least objec- 
Hon to the most stringent personal Liberty Bill that could 
be enacted by the Legislature of New York. The Union 
and fraternity that are yet to be, between the citizens of the 
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North and of the South, would be greatly promoted and 
accelerated by such an enactment. 


16. Because, so far from its being true that our cherished 
nationality would be hazarded, and our influence abroad 
imperilled by such protection of our citizens, it is the absence 
of such protection that makes us a by-word among civilized 
nations, and that incurs the displeasure of that Being by 
whose favor, alone, our nationality can be preserved. 

17. Because, under pretense of arrests for petty larceny, 
or on some similar charge, free persons of color, among us 
are not unfrequently hurried in secresy before a U. 8. Com- 
missioner, and there claimed as slaves, certificates for their 


removal procured, and they are hurried away, before their | 


friends are notified of their arrest. 

18. Because not only is the Fugitive Bill of 1850 most 
outrageously and notorivusly unconstitutional in many of 
its details, some of which have already been noticed, as the 
removing of all the safe-guards of personal freedom from 
the persons claimed as fugitives, but it is unconstitutional 
likewise in the foundation principle upon which all such 
legislation by Congress is based. 

The Constitution confers no power on Congress to pro- 
vide for the rendition of “persons held to service” under 
the laws of one State and escaping to another. It only pro- 
hibits certain acts of legislation by the States, yet not such 
action as is necdful to the protection of personal liberty, or 
exemption from chattelhood, 

The Federal Constitution confers on Congress no power 
to establish slavery, any where, much less in a Sovereign 
State, and in contravention of a State law abolishing and 
prohibiting slavery. But the Fugitive Bill of 1850 does at- 
tempt to establish slavery in the State of New-York, in de- 
fiance of its statutes of abolition. It authorizes the seizure 
and enslavement of a man, on the free soil of New-York ; of 
a man whom, in the absence of the Federal statute, all our 
State Courts, in conformity with all civilized jurisprudence, 
would pronounce free. It directs his removal from the 
State as a slave, implying and securing his enslavement 
while in the State. Now, if Congress can enact that a hu- 
man being in the State of New-York shall be held and treat- 
ed as a slave for one half-minute, for one hour, for one day 
it may enact the same in respect to him for one year, for 
ten years, or for life. If Congress can enact this, for black 
men, it can do it for white men. The Act of 1850 indeed 
makes no discrimination. If Congress may do this with 
one man in New-York, it can do the same withanother. It 
may ensiave every man, woman and child in the State of 
New-York. To acknowledge the authority in one case is 
to acknowledge it in all cases. Here is an aggression, in 
the presence of which all British Stamp Acts, and three- 
penny taxes on tea, dwindle into insignificance. To say 
that our people are prepared to submit to this, is to say 
that they are just fit to be slaves. If any thing can be rev- 
olutionary, it must be revolutionary to attempt enforcing 
in the Free State of New York, a Federal enactment like 
this. Ifthe Legislature of New York would save the peo- 
ple and the country from a bloody Revolution, not distant, 
it must secure the State against Federal aggression» and 
outrages like these. The petty oligarchy of 250,000 slave- 
holders, more or less, threaten revolution unless they can be 
permitted to enslave four millions of their fellow citizens, 
and control twenty four millions more. Is it to be believed 
that the millions of New York and of the other free States 
will yield their freedom to any Government that claims au- 
thority to make slaves of them? 

The Preamble of the Constitution. the authoritative and 
legally recognized key to its exposition, is a flat contradic- 
tion to the claim of a Federal authority to enslave men. It 
reads thus: 


“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quality, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our rity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 


The Constitution forbids enactments by Congress infring- 
ing religious liberty, or forbidding the free exercise thereof. 
The Fugitive Bill of 1850 forbids the free exercise.of the re- 


ligion of Jesus Christ, who preached deliverance to the |° 


captives, who requires deeds of mercy, the feeding of the 
hungry, the clothing of the naked, the sheltering of the 
homeless, and says, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
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the least of these, ye did it not unto me.” A compliance 
with Christ’s conditions of salvation, is punished by act of 
Congress, with fines and imprisonment. Will the people of 
the State of New York consent that their State Govern- 
ment shall neglect to protect them in their most sacred 
rights of conscience ? 

The clause of the Constitution respecting “persons held 
to service and labor” furnishes not the shadow of a pretext 
for the Fugitive Bill of 1850, as expounded and en- 
forced by the Federal Commisioners, in respect to Fugitive 
Slaves. The Constitution speaks of “persons.” But accord- 
ing to the code of Slavery, slaves are not persons, but things, 
chattels. It speaks of persons held to “service and labor.” 
But slaves are not, by the Slave code, “held to service” 
—they are only held as chattels. The Constitution speaks 
of “persons held to service and in one State, under the laws 
thereof.” But there are no State laws holding slaves to 
“service.” By the testimony of John C. Calhoun, Senator 
Mason, Judge Matthews, Judge Porter, and other promin 
ent Statesmen and civilians of the South, holding slaves, 
there are, in the slave States, no laws establishing or creat- 
jng the relation of slavery. The Constitution speaks of per- 
sons from whom service or labor is “due.” But nothing, 
by the Code of Slavery, can be “due” from a slave, for he 
“can make no contract” and incur no debt. The slave is 
held as property and nothing can be “due” from property 
to its owner. The letter of the Constitutional provision, there- 
fore, does not warrant its application to slaves. Neither 
does its spirit. There is documentary evidence to the con- 
trary. It is on record that the Convention refused to adopt 
a proposed clause providing for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, but afterward adopted, without debate, the existing 
clause respecting “persons” (that is, apprentices and others,) 
from whom labor was honestly “due.” 

There is, therefore, no Constitutional obstacle to the enact- 
ment of a law by the people and the State of New York for 
“securing the blessings of liberty” to all their inhabitants. 


On the 13th inst, the negro mart of Messers. Forest, 
Jones, & Co., in Memphis, Tennessee, fell, burying beneath 
its ruins “six valuable negro men, as the Bulletin expresses 
it. Soon after this casualty the ruins caught fire. For- 
tunately it was soon extinguished and the negroes were ex- 
humed, when it was found that two of them, valued at $1,800 
each, were killed. The building was of brick, three stories 
in height, and cost, when first erected, $4,000. Had not the 
fire been put out, bills of sale of negroes, amounting in the 
aggregate to $400,000, would have been destroyed. 


tuiti Hliscellany. 


For “ The Principia.’’ 
STRENGTH FROM SORROW. 
Can I forget thee ’—Well dost thou 
In all thy proud heart feel the glow— 
I may not,—yes, thou art secure, 
And I through long years must endure. 





Must love no more, must bind my youth, 
With its lost pledge and broken truth, 
To memory and blight and pain, 

And hopes that may not bloom again. 


But yet Life is not lost, nor joy 
Denied to all its fond employ, 

Rich fruit from this tear-watered soi} 
With rosy blush shall crown my toil. 


Richer for poverty then past, 

Sweeter for dregs of bitter cup, 

Fairer shall shine Faith's morning star 
Above the mossy grave of Hope. 


When Youth’s first bounding pulse is dead, 
And heart is still, and Love is fled, 

The steadier hand, the calmer mind 

Work with a purpose clear, defined : 


Work on, and pour on other hearts 

The life-dew thirsted for, and parts 

Its own rich heritage to bless 

Theirs with a truer tenderness. e 
oe 


An idle Christian is a contradiction in terms. 
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HARRY FOSTER. 


For The Principia. 
“ANGELS UNAWARES.” 

‘* Be not forgetful to entertain strangers for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.’’ 4 

‘‘ That man must be an agent, I think,’’ said Mrs. Watson, 
as she paszed the window gracefully, and stood before the large 
mirror to arrange her beautiful hair, ‘‘ you need not answer 
the bell, Mary, these agents are a great bore."’ 

** Sure; an’ its the hum mission mum, he cum once and tuk 
dinner, 'twas yourself asked him mum. An—’’ 

** Well! never mind him now, Mary. I cannot attend to 
anuther tea to-night,’’ she added to herself, as she drew on her 
delicate kid glove, and adjusted her genteel hat for an evening 
call. “ 

“There's that agent agin! I hope to mercy he isn’t comin 
here,’ said the widow Grey, in her sharp shrill voice, as she 
looked out upon the unwelcome stranger who was passing on 
the pavement below. 

‘Them agents must make lots of money, goin’ round the 
country and livin’ on folks,’’ said Mrs. Reed, who lived in the 
low wood colored house on the opposite side of the street. 
‘* Strange there can’t be some other way devised to support the 
gospel.”’ 

‘* There is that mi-sionary agent again, I do declare !’’ groaned 
the next neighbor; ‘‘ well! my beds are all full, come away 
from the window Ellen, and don't let him see your head, he 
will be sure to remember it.”’ 


‘* Suppose he does,’’ said her husband tartly, you need’nt | 


turn into a tea pot, can't you give the man a cold bite ?”’ 

‘* Just as if bread and butter, and pies and cake, and all that 
sort of thing grow wild ! That is all a man knows now. Here I’ve 
churned and baked and brewed, and worked like a slave, but it 
ain’t nothin’ to give away a cold bite toevery half starved sha- 
dow of an agent or minister that happens along. Nothing in 
the world makes me sv clear provoked as to hear aman talk about 
a cold bite.”’ 

‘* Dear me! there is the home mission agent,’’ said the tired 
mother of seven children ; ‘‘ how in the world can I lodge him 
to-night ? 
for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.”’ 

‘*Did you say the man was an angel, mamma ?”’ guid little 
Agnes, lifting up her sweet blue eyes, wonderingly, into her mo- 
ther's face. 

The poor little tired woman smiled as she said, ‘‘ Not exactly 
an angel, Aggy but a very good man I hope ; you may open the 
door for him, darling, before he raps. 

Mrs. Murray had a babe in her arms, and another little one 
pulling her dress, so that it was with great difficulty that she 
succeeded in rising to welcome her guest, while four little white 
heads rising one above another like a flight of steps ranged them- 
selves in front of the door. 

‘* Stir the fire, and put on the kettle, Aggy, and then come 
and take the baby, and amuse little Henry while I lay the cloth 
fur supper.”’ 

‘‘It was surprising with what alacrity the wearied mother, 
mid her many cares, and with only the help of little Aggy, suc- 

ceeded in preparing a comfortable meal for the stranger. ‘‘God 
sent him’’ said she to herself, ‘‘ for surely He has given me 
strongth to do what, an hour ago, would have seemed a mira- 
cle.” 

‘* Your tea is very refreshing Mrs. Murray,’’ said the stran- 
ger, for I had no dinner to-day, and was feeling quite faint when 
I reached your door. I seldom buy a meal, and often walk 
many miles, rather than take from the little that is cast into 
my hands for those famishing for the bread of life. 

Poor Mrs. Murray could not attend the monthly concert, or 
the prayer circle; her home duties required all her energies, 
and taxed her feeble frame to the utmost, it was therefore with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude that she listened to the stran- 
ger’s words. She seldom had money to give, and an act of 
christian love always made her happy in proportion to the ef- 
fort it cost. Her husband was not a christian and the greatest 
boon she craved was to win him gently to love the precious 
truths of Jesus 

‘Yon can not keep this man to-night, Anna’’ said he, as he 
glanced at the scanty bedding, while she was attempting to ob- 
tain sufficient for an extra bed. 

‘**T can try,’ she replied, with a smile of faith and hope, and 
in a tone of energy that defied obstacles. 

‘There is something about all this that I can not understand,”’ 
said he to himself, “ this patient duty doing, this cheerful self- 
denial for the good of others. Ido not see itin other chris- 
tians, but it is just such a religion as I should want, if any. What 

a curse I must be to her, wretched man that Iam! She so 


good, so patient, so gentle, and I, Oh! how I have abused her 
goodness ."’ 


It was very sfrange that sueh a slight circumstance should, on 
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tions in Mr. Murray’s mind, when the daily life of Mrs. Murray 


love. 
** Anna’’ said he, aloud, shall we ask the man to attend wor- 
ship with us to night?’ 


The question startled Anna, so that she let fall the snowy 
blanket that she was unfolding, and looked at her husband to 
see if she had heard aright. 

He repeated the question. The tears sprang into her eyes, 
tears of joy and hope, but she answered him only with a fond 
embrace that told more than any other language the feelings of 
her heart. 

Short and simplef was the stranger’s prayer, but it touched the 
right chord. The light that then beamed upon the family al- 
tar never waned. A God-send proved that humble messenger, 
and the despised unwelcome agent guest brought to the hearth 
of the prayerful duty doing wife its long craved boon. 

Familiar as household words in Anna's home became the lan- 
guage of holy writ, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.”’ 

Rep Parsonace. 
> —~1 oe 
SABBATH PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Almighty rested one seventh of the time of creation, 
commanding men to observe an equal repose. The neglect 
of this injunction will always, sooner or later, bring mental 
moral and physical death. , 

Rest is an invariable law of animal life. The busy heart 
beats ever from infancy to age, and yet for a large part of 
the time it is in a state of repose. 

William Pitt died of apoplexy at the early age of forty- 
seven. When the destinies of nations hung, in a large meas- 
ure upon his doings, he felt compelled to give an unremitting 
attention to affairs of state. Sabbath brought no rest to him, 
and soon the unwilling brain gave signs of exhaustion. 
But his presence in Parliament was conceived to be indis- 
pensable for explantation and defense of the public policy. 





But we must not be forgetful to entertain strangers, | Under such circumstances, it was his custom'to eat heartily, 


substantial food, most highly seasoned, just before going to 
his place, in order to afford the body that strength and to 
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that particular evening, have awakened such a train of reflec- 


excite the mind to that activity deemed necessary to the mo- 
mentous occasion. But, under the high tension, both brain 
and body perished prematurely. 

Not long ago, one of the most active business men of Eng- 
land found his affairs so extended that he deliberately deter- 
mined to devote his Sabbaths to his accounts. He had a 
mind of a wide grasp. His views were comprehensive, so 
far-seeing, that wealth came in upon him like a flood. He 
purchased acountry seat,at the cost of four hundred thousand 
dollars, determining that he would now have rest and quiet, 
but it was to late. As he stepped on his threshold, after a 
survey Of his late purchase, he became apoplectic. Although 
he was not destroyed, he only lives to be the wreck of a man. 

It used to be said that a brick-kiln “ must ” be kept burn. 
ing over Sabbath ; it is now known to be a fallacy. There 
can be no “ must” against a divine command. Even now, 
it is a received opinion, that iron blast furnaces will bring 
ruin, if not kept in continual operation. Eighteen years 
ago, an Englishman determined to keep the Sabbath holy, 
as to them, with the result, as his books testified, that he 
made more iron in six days, than he before did in seven; 
that he made more iron ina given time, in proportion to 
the hands and number and size of his furnaces, than any 
establishment in England which kept in operation during 
the Sabbath. 

In our own New York, the mind of a man who made half 
a million a year, went out in the night of madness and an 
early grave in only two years, from the very strain put up- 
on it by a variety of enterprises, every one of which suc- 
ceeded. 

“ Tt will take about five years to clear them off,” said an 
observant master ofan Ohio canal-boat, alluding to the 
wearing-out influences on the boatman, who worked on Sab- 
baths, as well as other days. As to the boatmen and fire- 
men of the steamers on the Western rivers, which never lie 
by on Sabbaths, seven years isthe average of life. The ob- 
servance, therefore, of the seventh portion of our time for 
the purposes of rest, is demonstrably a physiological necessi- 
ty, a law of our nature.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





No man can avoid his own company—so he had bes: make 
it as good as possible. 


A joking minister will seldom have coming 
him with tears, to ask what they must do to be saved. 


to 


had been, for ten years, replete with the rich fruits of christian | Harry Foster is a bright-eyed lad, fourteen years ofag 




















He hasa pleasant face, a fair, high brow, shaded by gle 
ringlets of hair, and his genial ways make him a genera 
favorite among his boy companions. He is noble-hearte 
too, as you will soon see. 

One wintry Sabbath morning, Harry was standing 
some of the village lads upon the steps ofthe church. — Thep 
had been an “ ice storm” the day before, succeeded by, 
slight fall of snow, but this morning the sun was shining 
brightly, and the pine and chestnut trees that fringed th 
banks of the now frozen river, were laden and drooping with 
snow pearls and sparkling ice diamonds. The path th 
led to the church was glary with ice, and the boys sceme 
highly amused in watching the inconstant motions and ip. 
voluntary gestures of the few persons who had courage y 
venture forth. 

“If there isn’t Goody Green!” said one,—“ Now there’l] 
be fun !” 

“ Goody Green” was a very old lady. Her face was with 
ered and wrinkled, her eyes deeply sunken, and besides being 
hump-backed, her form was bent by age and feeble 
ness. Yet she was esteemed and respected by those why 
knew her, for kindness of heart and true unaffected piety. 

The old lady was endeavoring, by the help of a rut 
staff, to make her way up'the icy path to the church, bu 
her feet were sliding,backward, she could neither walk no 
stand, and she was looking around in utter and trembling 
helplessness. 

“ Train’s started !” said one of the boys. 

“ Clear the track !” “ Let her slide !” exclaimed others, 

“ For shame, boys !” said Harry Foster, and darting from 
his place among the group, he offered the old lady his arn 
with his usual graceful gallantry, and supported her trem 
bling form to a safe footing upon the steps of the church. 

“Thank you,” said she ; “thank youa thousand times! 
I never can repay you for this deed, but God will, seven-fold!” 

The last toll of the bell was dying upon the wintry air, 
and the boys, by this time thoroughly ashamed of their uw. 
manliness, stole away to their seats in the corner of the gal. 
lery. Harry walked in and took his place in his mothers 
pew ; and as I saw his face glowing with honest pride, | 
could not forbear looking forward through the fleeting yean 
to Harry’s manhood. I hope the genuine nobleness inher. 
rent in the boy will be fully developed in the man. Ow 
country will need such men ; men who have a pure inward 
principle, and whose natural living shall be true to that 
principle, self-denying and sacrificing for good, and who 
make the world better by living in it. Such are our hope 
of Harry Foster. 
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Powons. Opium, tobacco, alcohol, and drugs are de 
moralizing and destroying the nations at a fearful rate 
Opium is rapidly ruining the millions of China. Intoxics 
ting drinks are eating out the life-element of nearly all 
the nations of the earth. 

A Christian father, whose son lay dying, after a sever 
struggle in which grace was triunphant, exclaimed with 
tears of joy. “Would that I had such a dear son to give 
God every day.” A thousand sons—a thousand hearts-4 
thousand lives—seem to such a soul @ small gift. 

—- > —~0 

There is in every person’s life what is called a turning 
point—a time when he is called upon to choose betwee 
the right and wrong ; and the choice he then makes decide 
his happiness or misery—not only for time but for eternity 





Great objects make great minds; hence, God, eternity, 
heaven, the kingdom of Christ, the perfection of the world 
our highest good—these should be the objects of ow 
thoughts. 


———_>—~<0-o 
Running waters are the sweet waters, so the heart # 
kept sweet, by the continual flow of its affections in benevt 
lent deeds. 
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